he could feel the end of waiting near. Now he was glad
that Peony knew. They could talk sometimes, here and
there, when no one was by. When a city fell and the
news was cried in the streets, and printed across news-
papers, he looked at her triumphantly.
But he could never be quite sure how Peony felt. One
day he asked her outright. She had come into the garden,
where everything was breaking into bud. He had gone
to look at a hawthorn flowering.
'Are you a real revolutionist, Peony?' he asked her
quietly, fingering a budding branch.
*I don't know,' she answered. 'I shall wait and see
how it is.' She put out her hand and touched a red
blossom.
'No, but what do you believe?' he urged her. 'You
must believe in right or wrong.'
'I am not a priest like you,' she said. 'You believe in
Chiang Kai-shek as though he were a god. I know he is
a man/
'No, I don't,' he denied. *I don't believe in any gods.
But I believe in the revolution.'
'The revolution is still only what people do,' she
replied. 'If they do well, then I am one of them.'
He knew she was wrong. It was wrong to measure one's
belief by what people did. A thing was right or wrong
in itself. But he could not forget what she had said.
That night before he slept he locked his door and from
a secret place in his desk he drew out a picture he had
once cut from a magazine. It was a picture of the young'
Chiang Kai-shek. He sat looking at it. It did look a
little like En-Ian. It was a face at once bold and kind,
harsh and dreaming.
'I don't worship him,' he thought, 'but I believe in him/
They all believed, thousands of young men and women
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